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schools for secular instruction and thrown themselves devotedly CHAP
into the teaching of definite belief by voluntary effort during
assigned hours of entry. That considerable man, Dr. Crosskey of 7ET-
Birmingham, a scientist as well as a Unitarian divine, testified
his conviction before a Royal Commission long afterwards, that
with common schools and equal rights of entry for definite in-
struction by voluntary effort, "the Churches would exercise ten-
fold activity; they would be thrown back upon their proper
work: that is, to go and save the lost". That was the real Birm-
ingham vision, no mean one. We have seen with what unsparing
fidelity Chamberlain had lived up to it since his earliest discipline
in personal service at Carter Lane Chapel.
As results have turned out, Chamberlain and Forster alike,
and all the Liberal and Tory combatants then would have been
confounded now. The new system of general education was to be
followed in a few decades by the fall of Liberalism itself, the rise
of Labour, the vogue of the popular press; and by complete demo-
cratic indifferentism or even oblivion with regard to the old
burning controversies on Disestablishment and Disendowment.
It will be asked, and the question goes to the marrow, what,
after all, was the good of Chamberlain's first flaming campaign
in the field of education? The answer is substantial. When he
took up public affairs, and was not much more than thirty, his
original thesis was that national education should be "universal,
compulsory, unsectarian and free". He proved right and effectual
upon three points out of four. It is an uncommon proportion of
success. To the failure on one point only, unsectarian uniformity,
he lived to become wholly reconciled when more mature. He
recognised that without the dualism of 1870 no national system
of popular education could have been created at all.
Another consideration is pertinent. Chamberlain's movement,
by its success in Birmingham and the stimulus of that example
throughout the country, assured his aim of making board
schools largely predominant over denominational schools. This
was achieved to an extent that Mr. Forster and Lord R/ipon
never conjectured. Gladstone at that phase would have detested
the sequel had he foreseen it.1
1 In England and Wales, some sixty    for over 4,500,000 pupils; and about
years  after,   there  are  about   9500    11,300 voluntary schools with accom-
Council Schools with accommodation    modation for 2,500,000 pupils.
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